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PREFACE 



The desire to present a systematic exposition of the 
teachings of Dharmas'5stra in elaborate treatises led to the 
composition of great digests. The earliest of them 
synchronised with the rise of the Rajput dynasties of 
mediaeval India. Among such works, the Krtya-Kalpataru 
of Laksmidhara has long held a pre-eminent position. 
But, manuscripts of it disappeared even in North India 
through the violence of the early Musulman conquests, 
and few copies of the whole nibandha were known. 
Peterson's discovery of an almost complete set in 1S30 
(he wrongly named it Kflya-ratnakara) in the Library of 
His Highness the Maharanaof Udaipur remained unnoticed 
till attention was again drawn in 1915 to the work by an 
article of Rai Monmohan Chakravarti Bahadur in the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Kajendralala 
Mitra and Aufrecht had noticed manuscripts of sections 
of it, but without any recognition of its value both intrinsi- 
cally and as the oldest surviving nibandha on Dharma. 
Even writers on the GShadvala rulers of Kanauj, under 



whom there was a final flare up of Hindu supremacy in 
North India before it passed under the Muslim yoke, 
failed to notice it as the most conspicuous proof of the 
revivalist enthusiasm and literary patronage of those 
kings. A recent history of KSnauj, for example, shows 
so little perception of the importance of the Digest and 
knowledge of its contents that it dismisses the Krtya- 
Kalpataru with a few lines, naming as its chief kaphas 
those on Vyavahara, Vivada (sic), Dana and Raja- 



dharma. 




* 
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It is impossible to study the chief secondary works 
on Dfcarmas'Sstra without becoming aware of the .m- 
portance of Laksmldhara’s treatise and a longing to 
study it. The feeling had long been mine but the 
publication of the nibandha seemed imposs.ble of realisa- 
tion. Early in 1934, however, by a fortunate accident, I 
was honoured with an audience by His Highness the late 
MahSrSja of Baroda, Sir Sayaji Rao Gaekwad, well- 
characterised as “ the Vikramaditya of our Age.” The 
Prime Minister, Sir V. T. Krishnamachan, K.C.I. E. 
was present at the ' interview. A gracious invita- 
tion was extended to me to edit some works for the 
Gaekwad’s Oriental Series. An explanation of the 
importance of the Krtya-Kafyataru , its size, rarity and 
fitness to figure in that great series aroused the interest 
of His Highness, who expressed a wish to have all facilit- 
ies given me to edit the work properly. The chief 
difficulty had been that of obtaining the manuscript of 
the nibandha from the Udaipur Palace. The Prime 
Minister applied for the loan of the manuscript. The 
Udaipur authorities promised to see if it was still in 
existence. After further correspondence, and a personal 
recommendation to His Highness the Maharana by Col. 
Sir Donald Field, C.I.E. (now Prime Minister of Jodhpur) 
supporting the application for the loan of the manuscript, 
the promise of the early supply of a transcript of the 
entire nibandha was received. The transcript was des- 
patched in July, 1935, and was received by me on the day 
on which I assumed charge of the Principalship of the 
Central Hindu College in the Benares Hindu University. 

An examination of the manuscript revealed its very 
defective state- It became clear that the publication of 
parts of it, for which there was no second manuscript, 
would have to lie over on the chance of an assiduous 
search revealing the existence of further copies. I also 
found that it had been extensively laid under contri- 
bution by later writers like Hemadri, Carujes'vara and 




Mitra Mitfra. It seemed possible to derive help in the 
elucidation of obscure passages in the Krtya-Kalpataru 
from the digests composed by these later writers wherever 
their works covered the ground previously traversed 
by Lak^midhara. A search for further manuscripts was 
begun at once. Press copies of the entire work were 
made and kept in readiness for collation with manus- 
cripts that might be secured. To postpone the editing 
of the nibandha till all known manuscripts were secured 
for comparison would have hung up publication for 
years. Accordingly, I decided on proceeding with the 
editing of such k5i>4as as could be dealt with on 
the basis of accessible manuscripts. In this way, five 
kagdas were edited and sent to the press, viz., Dana, 
Rajadharma, 7 'irtha, Moksa and Grhaslha. For some 
of these, fresh manuscripts became available, either 
when the printing was proceeding, or after the printing of 
the text had been completed. In such cases, the variant 
readings of the new manuscripts were either incorporated 
in footnotes or reproduced in appendices. A manuscript 
for each of two missing sections of the Digest, unhappily 
incomplete, which are not represented in the Udaipur set, 
was discovered. They have to stand over till fresh 
exploration or a fortunate chance provides fresh manus- 
cripts that would fill in the gap3 in the manuscripts so 
secured. 

The first of the sections to be completed, after the 
utilisation of every manuscript known to be in existence, is 
the DanakUnda. It is now released. The last of the 
manuscripts to be utilised for it was discovered in the 
Junior Bhonsle Raj Library in 1939. Its readings were 
collected and printed as a final appendix. Before it could 
be completed by the addition of appropriate introductions 
on the Krtya-Kalpataru in general, and on Danakanda 
in particular, work that would not permit of any other 
pursuit intervened. It absorbed all my time. When 
release came a year ago, impaired health caused further 
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delay. It was thus possible to resume the work and 
complete it only recently. 

As now presented, the first of the sections of the great 
Digest of Lak?midhara to be published is really its fifth 
part It is issued with the full complement of textual 
variants, footnotes indicating the “ obligations " of later 
writers like Hemadri to Lasmidhara’s work, appendices 
identifying the Vedic mantras cited in the text as well as 
the quotations from sinftis, Epics and Puracias, and collect- 
ing the pralijnai i or vi$aya-nirde#a of later treatises on 
Dana, like those of BallSla Sena, HemSdri, Cap<Jes'vara, 
Madanasitnha, Dalapati, and Mitra Mis’ra, and enumerat- 
ing known works on Dana. The purpose of the extracts 
on f>ratajna is to show the way in which Lak§ml- 
dhara’s work was amplified, amended or developed by 
later writers. Of the later treatises on Dana, BallSla 
Sena’s Danasagara has been published partially but the 
greater part of it remains unprinted. The others, with the 
exception of Hemadri’s Danakhanda, are not yet print- 
ed. For the comparative study of Dana all of them are 
needed along with several other works available either in 
print or in script. The preparation of copies (and in one 
case of photographs) of these, which are so necessary for a 
comprehension of the evolution of Dana literature, has 
involved much labour, time and expense. The need to 
study them has also delayed the present publication. 
But it seemed well worth while to face the delay rather 
than follow the practice of publishing, without compara- 
tive studies involving such preliminary work, what are in 
effect nothing more than copies in print of manuscripts, 
with all their defects unremoved. 

The Introduction prefixed to the Danakanda of the 
Krtya-Kalpataru falls into two parts. The first treats 
of the Digest and its author, and the- second of the Dana- 
kanda specifically and in relation to the evolution of the 
literature of Gifts. In the former, the information that 
can now be gathered about Laksmidhara, his patron 
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king Govindacandra and the Krya-Katpalaru are sum- 
marised. and the time-relation of Laksmidhara’s work to 
the famous Slitakqara of his contemporary V’ijfiffne&'vara 
and to the commentary of Apararka is discussed on data 
not previously utilised. My conclusions are at variance 
with the views now holding the field, and advocated by 
writers of authority like Mr. P. V. Kane, but they arc 
believed to rest on evidence which can not be lightly 
rejected or refuted. My aim in the Introduction has 
been to present part of a sketch, founded on a comparative 
study of the ntbandha of which one section is now pub- 
lished (from among fourteen) of the Indian view of life as 
cherished by those who felt the urge to expound it in great 
digests, both as a personal duty and as an obligation of 
Rujadharma in its narrower and wider senses. 

The general introduction on the Krtya-Kalpataru 
and Laksmidhara is largely a recast of two papers which 
appeared some months ago in the volume commemorat- 
ing the Silver Jubilee of the Madras Law Journal. 

The duty remains to state my obligations. They are 
naturally heaviest to His Highness the late Maharaja 
Gaekwad of Baroda for graciously approving of the in- 
clusion of the nibandha in the Gackwad’s Oriental Series 
and in commanding the provision of the necessary facili- 
ties, to His Highness the MahSrSna of Udaipur for 
sanctioning the preparation and supply of a careful trans- 
cript of all the twelve kSp<Jas in the Palace Library- at 
Udaipur, and to Sir V. T. Krishnamacharya K.C.I.E., for 
the warm interest he has taken in the work from its incep- 
tion, for the freedom given to the editor to select his own 
printers and choose a formal that would be worthy of so 
important a work and of the series in which it would 
appear, and for securing for my use manuscripts or 
transcripts of the Krtya-Kalpataru that would not have 
been available to me without his intercession. Dr. B. 
Bhattacarya, the learned Director of the Oriental In- 
stitute and the General Editor of the Gaekwad’s Oriental 




Series, has met with promptness and sympathy all my 
requests for help in securing manuscripts. lie also 
undertook the laborious task of comparing my press copy 
of the Danakatufa with the India Office manuscript of 
it. that he had secured on loan, as, under the rules, it 
could not go out of his personal custody. To Col. Sir Donald 
Field, I owe thanks for supporting by a personal letter 
to His Highness the MaharSpa of Udaipur the request for 
the supply of a transcript of the entire Digest. I owe the 
access to the Junior Bhonsle RSj manuscript collection, 
which resulted in the discovery of manuscripts of some 
kSndas of the Kffya-Kaipataru, to the Hon’ble Mr. B. S. 
Niyogi, Judge of the High Court of Nagpur. To the 
Council of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal and to 
the authorities of the University of the Punjab, 1 am 
indebted for the courteous loan of manuscripts in their 
libraries. To MahStnahOpadhySya Pandit Gopinath 
Kaviraj, M.A. and Dr. Mangaldeva S'astri I am indebted 
for the loan of many manuscripts from the Sarasvati- 
bhavan at Benares. To the authorities of the Bhaudarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, I am in debt for the loan 
of the manuscripts of the Danaratnakara, the Dnnasara 
and the Danaralnapradipa from the AnandSs'rama at 
Poona. Vaidyaratna Captain G. Srinivasa Marti, B.A., 
B.L., M.B., C.M., the erudite Director of the Adyar 
Library, has placed me under unforgettable obligation by 
having manuscripts of several works on Dana , like the 
Ddnaratnakara, Danapradlpa, DttnaprakOs'a and Dana- 
Kamalnkara that were needed for comparative study, 
transcribed at the cost of the Adyar Library and placed 
at my disposal for editing the Dana-Kalpataru. Mr. Chin- 
taharan Chakra varthy, M.A., of the Bethune College, 
Calcutta, arranged to get me copies of passages from the 
Danasttgara manuscript in the Library of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

In the actual editing of the Dana-Kalpataru and in 
taking it through the press, I have been continuously 
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helped by my former pupil and colleague, Mr. A. N. 
Krishna Aiyangar, M.A., L.T., now of the Adyar Library, 
while in the work of collating my press copy with manu- 
scripts in Maithill, in interpreting difficult passages in 
the text and in comprehending tfrauta-Prayoga, my 
debt is heavy to my friend and former colleague Maha- 
mahopadhyaya Pandit A. Chinnastvami Sastri, Principal 
of the College of Theology in the Benares Hindu Univer- 
sity, and his Assistant, Mimamsacarya Pattabhirama 
S'Sstri, In preparing the bibliography of Dana literature I 
have received help from Dr. V. Raghavan, M.A., Ph. D., 
of the University of Madras and of course from Mr. 
Kane’s exhaustive list. 

VasumattvUHsa, Mylapo.* , K . v . 

19th November 1941 ( 
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LAKSMI DHAKA AND THE KRTYA-KALPATARU 

Modern Neglect of Nibandhas 

In modem (realises on Hindu Law sufficient justice is rarely 
done to the importance of the Digest ( nibattdha ) in the evolution 
of Hindu social and legal institutions.' This is largely due to 
the circumstance that attention has been almost entirely mono- 
polised by the great commentaries {bhdfydh) like those of 
Visvarupa, Vijfijncs'vara. and AparStka on YSjflavalkya. and 
Medhatithi, Govindaraja and others on Manu. The reputation 
of the MitdktarS of Vijfiine&vara has thrown into the shadow 
that of the digests, which were either anterior to or nearly con- 
temporary with it. It is true that the digests of S'nkara end 
Bhoja, to which the Uitfiksard refers, have long been lost, but 
enquiry might well have been made for a work like the Krtya- 
Iialpataru, which has been quoted with frequency ar.d respect 
by digests from the middle of the twelfth century onwards. It is 
noteworthy that even n specialist like J. Jolly, who discussed 
the value of the digest literature nearly sixty years ago,* failed to 
do full justice to it. While he contended that “ it may be con- 
fidently asserted that the supreme Rulers of Indian States in all 
parts of the Peninsula have always taken an active interest in the 
composition of Law-Digests and Commentaries, and this fact 
must needs raise a strong presumption in favour of the practical 
nature of these works,” he conceded that it was " out of the 
question to compare them in any way to the law-codes of 

1 " They *'i<l their oort 10 well that their Comments., c; and Digests have. In 
effect, superceded the Smritii. at any rate in a very large measure. ’ (Wirjirr J 
Hindu Law. 10th edition. 1138. p. •):.) Mr. P. V. Kane gives the comraentanes 
and digests together one motion tit.. 37. pp. 210-247. History of Dharti :a- 
Sltlra. Vo!. I. 

’ History of Hindi, l.ow, (Tagore Law Lectures. 1883). 1883. 
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modern Europe." He regarded the Digest as analogous to 
European treatises, which are cited in legal decisions, and as 
merely containing statements of law which their Hindu readers 
would know how far to apply or not in the actual conditions of 
the prevalent customary law. Jolly's references to the digest 
literature in his earlier work are only to comparatively late digests 
like those of Hemiidri, Dalapati, and Tcjarmal. 

Scanty Knowledge of the Kalpataru 

Laksmldhara’s work was quite unknown to him. If he had 
had access to it, be would have seen its unique value and cited 
it as a prominent instance of a digest of law, whose binding 
authority, on the kingdom for which it was composed, must have 
been unquestioned, in view of the rank and position of its author 
and of the royal mandate which was responsible for its composi- 
tion. Even in 1896, when he wrote his later treatise 1 he had no 
perception of the importance of this digest which he named. He 
was obviously unfamiliar, even in 1928, with the contents of 
those parts of it which he described in the English version of 
his Hindu Lav and Custom .' 

Virtually little was known of Laksmtdhara till 1916, when 
Rai Bahadur Monmohan Chakravard included a short note 
on the Kalpataru at the end of an article on the contributions to 
Smrti by writers of Bengal and Mithila.' He actually handled 
manuscripts of four sections of the Kalpataru in the library of 
the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal. It was left to Mr. P. V. Kane 
to collect the available information on this digest and present it 
in the light of his own inspection of manuscripts of two sections, 
namely, ttfijadhurmahanda and Vyavalwra-kaiuja.' Ho bad 
no access to the remaining parts though he was aware that 
Dr. P. Peterson had noted, as early as 1882, the existence of 
manuscripts of twelve out of its fourteen sections in the library 
of His Highness the MahirSna of Udaipur. 1 Peterson’s interests 
and knowledge did not extend to Dharmasristra. He had 

' Pecht I..u> SHU. Stinsfrarg. tm 
’ ed Qua Krishna Ghosh, Cakjiu, 192S. 

'J.A.S.B., 1916. pp. 311-J7S. 

' Hiltory o/ Diiamxajetlm. Vet. 1. 1930, pp. 313—318. 

* Pfporf on the Search /or MSS. in the Bombay Circle, 1883. pp. 108, 111. 
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contented himself with quirting only the first quarter* of the in- 
vocatory verses prefixed to each of the kdiidas and their colophons. 
His unfamiliarity with the nibandlta literature made him cite 
the work, in spite of the explicit statement in the colophons, as 
Kjtya-ratnikara, which is the distinctive title cf a section of a 
similar digest composed by Caodesvara, in imitation of the Kalpa- 
taru ' early in the fourteenth century. 

Influence of the Kalpataku 

The printing of some of the later nibandhas, which have laid 
the Kalpataru under liberal contribution, and the examination of 
manuscripts of unpublished digests, which have cited the 
Kalpataru freely, now make it possible to understand the reason 
for the great reputation which it formerly enjoyed, and the 
extent of its influence. Monmohan Chakravarti showed that the 
influence of the Kalpataru was traceable not only on the later 
writings of the Bengal and Mithila schools of Hindu Law but 
over all the chief legal writers in North India and the Dakhan. 
In Bengal, Aniruddha fc. 1160 A.D.) was the earliest to quote 
the Kalpataru as an authority, and Ballalascna, (c. 1165 A. n.) 
who was only a generation removed from Lakjmldhara, was 
influenced by him. S'Olapaoi (c, 1400 A. D.), S’rinitha (c. 1500 
a. D.) and Raghunandana (c. 1490-1570 a. d.) in Bengal. 
S’ridatta (c. 1245 A. D.), Caijdes’vara (c. 1300-1360 A. D.). 
Vicaspati Mis-ra (c. 1450 A. D.) and Rudradhara (c. 1360-14C0 
A. D.) in Mithila, HarinStha (c. 1350 a. d.), S'ridhara (c. 1150 
A.D.) VisveEvara Bbatta, Madanapaia (c. 1360-1390 A.D.) and the 
Madauaratna { c . 1425 A. D.) in North India, Hcmadri (c. 1260 
A. D.) and Pratfiparudra (c. 1497-1539 A. D.) in the Dakhan arc 
among those who used Lakjmtdhara’s digest in composing their 
own works. Along with references to Lak$mldhara and his 
digest in terms of deep veneration, wc find in many iatcr works, 
c.g., those of Hcmidri, Madanasimba and Ca$d«* v ara, the repro- 
duction wholesale of pages after pages of the Kalpataru. Owing to 
this method of appropriation practised by the later digest writers, 
almost the whole of certain sections of the Kalpataru can now be 
detected in some later digests. This is tho case with the 
1 Printed in 1920 in Bibliotheca l id lea. 
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Viramitrodaya of Mitra Miara,' the one work which, in its range 
and sire, if not in its quality, excels the Kalpataru. The curious 
system of wholesale 'borrowing' was probably deliberate and 
designed with the purpose of making the later work supersede an 
earlier. It will partly account for the almost total disappearance of 
some of the great digests of the earlier epoch.' In the later digests 
the deferential manner in which views of Lab$mldhara arc quoted 
suggests not merely the great value attached to his pronounce- 
ments but the merit of citations from a work which had become 
scarce. It may be noted, as an illustration, that the Sarasvall-villsa 
of Pratiparudra-deva has a whole chapter (paras 627 to 773 in the 
edition of Foulkes) summarising the views of Lai<$mldhara on 
the division of inheritance (dayabhtiga)’ Not less note- 
worthy is Pratiparudra’s reference to the author of the Kulpa- 
tarn as Bhagavin LaksmEdhara, giving him the rank of an 
i tedrya or fyi. 

The influence of Lak»mldhans did not penetrate to South 
India. He is not referred to by writers like Varadaraja, the 
author of Vyaxak&ra-nirnaya,' Devacpa Bhat|a and MAdhava- 
cirya, very probably because they had no access to the Kti/pataru. 
The circumstance that Benares, in which Lak^mtdliara probably 
lived and wrote, was repeatedly sacked by the Muhammadan 
invaders within a few years of Laksmld hare's death, and the 
whole area was thoroughly ravaged,’ will account for the almost 
total disappearance of manuscripts of Kiiya-kalpttlant. and the 
impossibility of the extension of its doctrines, in the following 
centuries, to an area so remote 09 South India. 



1 Composed between 1610 and 1640 A. o. under the patronage of Dir Singh oi 
Orehha, the Itwoaritc of Jahangir. Tnecty-iwo sections of il arc known, and hail 
the oumbre ha* been printed at Benares. (1SOS-I5J9). 

.. .! " As b ?!f f mo '® ““P** 1 ct!c * to be computed tn later time*, the 

Kalpataru fell mow and mete into obeeority. It ia for thia reason that MSS of 
the week are rare ’; (Kane. p 318). !t cannot U asserted with joshce 

that J-.cr digests like tae ItatiuiUra, Madmaralna and Vlramitndaj* are 
setter and more compact than the Kalpataru, 

■ ran. 617-773 is T. Foolkes. Hindu Law of Inheritance according to the 
SarotvoU+tUu*. 1581 . and pp. 421— *30 in the Mysore edition of Samsvati- 
vilaia, 1927. 

* This work Is about to be published by me. Vnradarlla probably lived 
before MndhavBciiya. 

* In I19‘ Benares was sacked on the defeat and death of Jayacandra. and over 

a thousand of ita topple* were destroyed. (Bring*. FtrishUili. I. p. 179; Elliot. 
Ill story Of India, II, p. 223.) 
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Before proceeding to describe Laksmldhara's work, a brief 
reference may be made to the place of the Digest ( nibandha ) in 
the evolution of Hindu Law. Our social institutions have, in a 
correct perspective, to be viewed neither as mere instruments 
nor as mere ends. While they serve initial and intermediate 
ends they cannot reach the ultimate end. They help our pro- 
gress to the goal and furnish the means to the self-discipline 
without which reaching the goal viz., Moksa, will be impossible. 
In the almost endless chain of rebirth (tamtam), and in man’s 
advance towards the end of re-birth, he is helped or retarded by 
his own actions (karma). The eternal t san&tand ) institutions 
and ideal* of life are designed to help the realisation of this end, 
The value of incarnating as a human being lies in the opportunity 
furnished by a regulated life in this world to break the chain of 
samsdra. Man attains the end not by flying from the world hut 
by living in family and society. Responsibility for his destiny- 
lies individually on every human being and collectively on society, 
represented by those who act as the guardians of the eternal 
social order (vanidsrama-dharma). The social classes (vartidX) 
are interdependent. So are human aims (purufdrthdh). Institutions 
arise from the desire lor well-being (artha and kdma) and they arc 
sustained and directed by duty (tfharma) towards emancipation 
(iwoiju). As a measure of discipline and training, and for the 
attainment of the goal, life is divided into stages marked by 
* resting places ' The march from stage to stage is prog- 

ressive, and the four dvramas, like the four vanuis, arc all of 
equal importance and they are also interdependent. Society, as 
represented by the King, lias a responsibility as well as an interest 
in the due maintenance of the social order, which is itself part of 
a scheme that is behind and beyond the short span of human 
life. The principles regulating life are embodied in concepts of 
duty t Dharma) ranging from the widest and the most general to 
the narrowest and individual. The fundamental purpose of edu- 
cation and training U to inculcate the lessons of duty Dharma). 
The science of duty (Dharma idtlra) is the science of life. 1 

1 I developed ;he ideas in i9J*t in my Ctlc-ita University Lectures, and have 
repeated them in my Itajad ftaruia, 19*1. 
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From these conceptions sprang the belief in the paramount 
value of Dharmaadstra. Its principles were taught in the 
school!, and were taught orally. To fix the teaching in the 
memory, mnemonic devices were adopted. The lessons were 
strung as a scries of aphorisms (sutrdiii). As the content of 
Dharma is the sme for every one, and is immutable, a funda- 
mental unity must exist in the teachings of all schools.' But, the 
schools may vary mnemonic devices, and the adjustment of stress 
on different aspects of Dharma, according to the needs of parti- 
cular persons or occasions. It leads to apparent differences of 
doctrine in the manuals made up of sitfras or easily remembered 
verses composed for use by different schools. When such differ- 
£<1C£3 become numerous or acute, through the multiplication of 
Dhanna-Sitras, the need for reconciliation, comprehension and 
simplification, for the benefit of persons who cannot depend en- 
tirely upon oral tradition and memory, leads to the composition 
of comprehensive works {samhilah). They collect the teachings 
of the sitras, add the explanatory matter orally given by teachers, 
and present them in orderly treatises like the Manu-mrti or Mattu- 
samhitd. As social life becomes varied and complex, and oral 
expositions of the samhitds on Dharma are found to be insuffi- 
cient for the preservation and promulgation of the principles of 
Dharma, commentaries (bhdfydh) on the Samhitds come to be 
written. The hypothesis that Dharma is comprehensive, com- 
plete, consistent and suited to all possible situations and changes 
in human life is there always. Apparent contradictions in the 
works on Dharmaadsira can be resolved by the application of 
rational principles of interpretation (Mlmdmsd), which will reveal 
the underlying consistency. Commentators specialize on the 
resolution of such ' contradictions ' Commentaries come to contain 
not merely verbal explanations but discussions of fundamental 
principles and their re-enunciation. A great commentator like 
Mcdhititbi or VijrUnewani selects a well-known Samhitd on 
Dharma like that of Mann or Yajftavalkya and, while professing 
only to interpret his text, he actually proceeds to summarise the 
teachings on Dharmasdstra is its entirety, and to make elaborate 

1 " The author* of i In CommmuriM and D:*«t> SMurae that Uio smith 
coreiitnt* a titgl* body of law, on* part of which supplement* lt>» other, and every 
part of "Uicb, if property otidetWocd, it capable of brine reconciled with the 
o»h*r»." lilaynt's HixJu Law, 10th aditioa, 19501. 
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comments in which, by refined and intricate reasoning, recon- 
ciliation i* sought to be effected between apparently conflict- 
ing authorities and the opposition between Dharma and re- 
cognised usage {dedra), Such commentaries are specially 
intended for the benefit of the scholar and legist. A simpler 
codified form of Dhanna is required of the less advanced 
students. The need is met by verse-summaries of Dhanna 
{Dharma-satigrah&h) in which principles are enunciated, dif- 
ferentiated and reconciled.' Such a work was composed by 
Modhatithi but is now lost. To this class belong the versified 
summaries of the principles of Dharma as laid down by the 
twenty-four (Catur-vimvati-tnata) or thirty-six ($attrims’at-mata) 
exponents of tradition (sritr/itordh).' 

The elaboration of devices for the conservation and diffusion 
of Dharmasditra does not stop even here. The King, as the 
leader of society, has as his personal responsibility ( Rajadharma ) 
the obligation firstly to understand himself correctly the prin- 
ciples of Dharma which should regulate the conduct of every one 
in the kingdom, and secondly to sec that those who administer 
the kingdom, as well as those for whose benefit they administer 
Dharma, have a clear view of their respective duties.' The de- 
vice chosen for realizing this object is the Nibandha or the 
Digest.' A conscientious king so educates himself to a mastery 
of Dhannasdstra that he can himself expound Dhanna in a com- 
mentary or digest. So acted AparSrka, who composed (c. 1 125 
A.D.) a famous commentary on Y.yrUiva/ky.l-Smrli and Bhoja 
Dhiresvara, who composed a digest a century earlier.’ Other 
kings, not so gifted, would commission a learned Minister to com- 
pose the digest.* The founder of a dynasty, whose rise to su- 
premacy is recent, or whose pretensions to the throne or to K»atriya 
lineage arc disputable, would try to show his zeal for upholding 

1 cf* as a type of tbe !h* non lev. Sm’llsal\grahu, tvhlch i* (rcqiutuly 
tilM by the «.«*{■> tJ. Apitirka and SulftieaiiJribl (Kar.e. pp. 2J»-2i:J. 

* Knn«, op. erf. . pp. 22J-221 and pp. 2S7— 2J8. 

1 Set my kclum on Ra/adkarma f!9*l) fiauim. 

* Kjir.9. ot>. ell., p. 247. 

* Ksna. pp. 273-27*,’Bfcoja) and J2J-1J4 fApartrfcal 

* The Hitaktara, which is virtually a obviously cocamisiioacd 

by l!i# GUukyft emperor VlknimSdityn VI. as may \x from its ctodading 
v*r»*4 STaniAmblatja in his DvaitmtitTHrjvi lc. 15JO-16CO A.D.) describes 
VijSlnr/.'vKrA &* the moat eminent of the ttibxndh* (Kane, of ciS. t p. 24?) 

ApuirU’t Comrotmary la even more like a nibvndha than (be Mitakrfirj. 
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Dhanna by arranging for the composition of a digest.' An ambi- 
tious prince "ill now nnd then try to make up for his relative 
inferiority in the scale of rulers by undertaking the provision of a 
digest comparable with those undertaken by rulers of the first 
rank.' In the days in which Hindu society appeared lobe 
threatened with dissolution, owing to the onslaught of enemies 
of alien race and faith, there was a special inducement to the 
zealous in the Hindu fold, to re-state in new digests the principles 
of Dhamms'dstra . 

These conclusions follow from even a cursory perusal of the 
history of Dharmasdslra. The Nibandhan of Ballfilnsena (SJgara), 
Candes'vara {Ratntkara), Mndnnasithha (Mudanarafna), Dalapati 
(Nrsimhapratada), Pratflparudra, Mitra Misra {Vlramitrodaya), 
Anantadeva ( Kautlvbha ) and Nilnkantha [May Shim) illustrate 
them. An ambitious ruler of a new dynasty goes further. He gets 
a learned Brahman to act as his Chief Minister, entrusts to him 
the organisation of a Hindu literary and religious revival as well 
as the composition of a first-class digest of Dharina/r&stra. To 
such aspiration we owe the monumental digest of Hcmadii, 
composed when he held the office of the Minister under Maha- 
deva, the Yadava King of Devagiri. Madhnv5c3rya's BhAyya on 
Par&sarasmrti, and Vijiiancs-vara’s Miltiktaril, whose concluding 
verses glorify the CSlukya king Vikram5ditya VI. The work of 
Dalapati and of Akbor’s Revenue Minister Todarmal {Saukhya) ’ 
reflect the tolerance of Musulman rulers, who permitted, even if 
they did not commission digests of Dhannarastra for the benefit 
of their Hindu subjects. 

Lak§m1dhara’s Eminence 

Among such works, Kflya-Kaipataru stands pre-eminent. 
Its author Bhatta Lak&mTdhara describes himself as the Chief 
Minister for Peace and War {MahA-s&ndhi-vigrahiko) of Mahfl- 
rijUdhiraja Govinda-candra-deva, and as the son of Bha^a 
Hrdayadhara, who had held the same office. In the brief 

1 of., Goi-mdacandr* U KinAuj ©i Buik» I a! VljayAniifiAra 

DJAgAVKU. of BbAtehA.' Blningh of OrthhA, Bii 
BAhadar-Candra of Kunsca « c. 

laoaa^fo^rJiMija 23 ' Th ' 01 hl * di S“' collecting 
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introductory verses ' prefixed to each of the sections of his Digest, 
he bases his competence to deal with the matters comprised in 
the section, on his possession of the appropriate qualities, as 
adhikdra for undertaking to write on it. Thus, he claims to 
have been trained in the austere school of brahmucarya before 
he became a householder {grhastha ), and devoted himself to 
the studies and ritual prescribed for Brahmans. He had 
performed the prescribed daily baths and yajflas, and omitted 
the timely performance of no rite prescribed for a srofriya.' With 
piety, he had propitiated his ancestors < pitrgaya ) by the due 
performance of rrSddhat. He had * purified the earth ' by the 
excavation of tanks, the planting of trees, and the foundation of 
villages given as gifts to learned Brahmans, and in other ways 
illustrated in his own life the duty to make gifts (d&na). The 
rest-houses, w hich he had constructed on the routes leading to 
holy places < tlrtha ) were crowded with the devout pilgrims who 
had undertaken the toilsome journeys to wash away their sins. 
By his performance of expiatory rites lie had become the luminary 
of Dhartna, by whose light the world guided itself. It was 
owing to his wise counsel that Govindacandra tred the path of 
righteousness, and attained supremacy over many kings. By 
his mastery of the different branchesof learning, by his eloquence, 
and by his trained intellect, he had attained the capacity to 
expound. «9 a judge, the intricacies of law in such a way as to 
win the spontaneous admiration of the learned men who crowded 
his court. When, as Chief Minister, he undertook 1 the yiyffrJ 
(sacrifice) of the protection of the world [visva-pdlana),' the 
virtuous subjects ( sddhavah ) attained prosperity {pusti) and 
calmness of mind (s-anli). By his own studies in philosophy 
and s’dstra he had attained an unmatched capacity to expound 
them in such a way as to help the good to overcome the darkness 



1 These are printed with a ti*n?S»tion at Cl* «o4 ot ihU ganend introduction. 

' YljiTavalkya (I. Ill) diainguiihw b*«»een trotriya and wdaparagah. The 
StiMfara e.pUim the distinction l On* wbo ha* ttmdiid one Sakha ot tie Veda 
thoroughly is a Srolriya. and cue «bO eaa Uach oae Satha it i vedafaraga^. 
Tlii* fallow* BacdhEyana : I'*! aT^WftSI Htfa'f) *Wffl. Apastamba would 
make the soccwsive mosteey of the Veda* ace by one the toft : qifoT ril-?- 

«fT3 *Wfif. Tartavtaspoti. following Bhavjbhjti (Ualalimoihava, 1, 3) 

malic* acOra tJSwfl'H'lt ftp? the nr. V. N. Mfio4>ik follow* Apajcamfco. but 
misquote* V;jHin«v»ra'» definition of vcJafarag* (Trn. of YSjSavalkya, p. 176 n ) 
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of delusion (may&tamah) and achieve the happiness of ultimate 
release from re-birth (Jfoijo). 

Stripped of poetical imagery, the verses in which the 
qualities of the author are described by himself, amount to 
this. Lak^midhara was by birth a trolriya whose family 
had attained to the dignity of being termed Bhatfas. He was 
tom and lived in affluence. The position of Chief Minister, 
which he came to occupy, had been held previously by his 
father. Apparently, the Gaharjvala dynasty, to which his 
master Govindacandra belonged, acted on the ancient precept 
that kings should employ only those whose ancestors had shown 
marked fidelity to the kingdom.' The inscriptions of the dynasty 
show that this principle was followed in other appointments 
also. For example, a considerable number of copper-plate grants 
discovered at Kamauli (now in the Lucknow Museum) show that 
the office of Chief Priest ( Mahipwohita ) at Benares was here- 
ditary in the family of Dlkjita Jagustirman, to whom most of the 
grants were made.' Either as Chief Minister or previously as 
Chief Justice, Laksmidbsra had proved an efficient administrator. 
By his prowess he had reduced the king’s enemies to beggary 
and misery. 1 He had made extensive benefactions as ordained 
by the s fair a* which he expounded. His claim to many-sided 
learning is fully home out by his Digest which not only displays 
a mastery of Purina and SmrSi, as pointed by Mr. Kane, hut 
shows that he was a Mimithtaka profoundly learned in the Veda.' 

Laksmidh aka’s Learning 



The bounds of his knowledge cannot be discovered merely from 
his quotations. True to the convention that a Dhanna-Nihaudha 



' b stjir* star* ffjfr? (Vijaavaiiy*. i. 3iz). 

■See (be Kaoidi pluc U Vijiyjciodri and (lie Yn.irlja fayncar.dra 
Samnt. JZ24 [Epig Ini. IV. pp. 118 ft.). 

4.1^-tV-I TO ft«Hi 
-1 STOWt «TOT: Sftrftfe || 



• Mr. P. V. Kum‘i icaimnen: !h u Uia Kalfialan. " B enaally qoolfa only die 
Smrf^ ur.-m. ih. «p<* and (he pure,, a, " IfiP. eit. p. 317) overlook* his many 
Vcdtc etaUcou. Si, Appmdiz C infra. 
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should rely on no authority which was not sJatraic, Lakpnl- 
dhara confines his quotations to arauta and sm&rta literature, 
the great epics (itih&sa) and purAqa, and refers only occasionally 
to the views of previous writers on Dhartna.' Even without his 
explicit references to KumArita {as Bhaffapdda) and S'abrasvamin, 
his proficiency in PH/va-Mlmtiihsa, so necessary for the study, 
understanding and exposition of Dharmasdatra, is evident 
throughout his work. His interpretations of philosophical pas- 
sages from the Upanifads and the Bhagavad-GUd as well as 
the Vedanta -Sutra in the Mokfa-kdnda show his convcrsancy 
with the older commentaries. In the notes, which I am append- 
ing to my edition of the .Hokfa-k&nda, I am giving passages from 
the commentaries of S'ankara and RSminuja, which he may 
have had in mind when he gave his own interpretations of im- 
portant texts. On only two occasions docs he cite a lay authority 
In the S > Anti-ktlif<Ja he quotes Varahamihira ; and in Naiyata- 
Itala-hSnda he quotes an unnamed work on astrology <Jyotiv- 
a.utra). Unlike the authors of Later digests, who crowd their 
pages with indiscriminate citations, Laksmldhoxu shows restraint 
in quotation, and discriminates between the available authorities, 
using only those whose authenticity or authority is indisputable. 
Among the eighteen major Puraiuis, he lays under contribution 
only twelve, ignoring the other six. The Purdrias he has not 
quoted are Vifrut-Dharmottara, Bhigavata, Agncya, Brahma- 
vaivarta. Karma, Ndradiya, and G Anuta. These were all known 
to Al-biruni, who wrote a century before Lakgmidhara-' The 
rejection of Vi.jnu Dhartnottara (which Hcmidri and Milra 
Misra freely use) shows that, in his view, it was not an authentic 
portion of the Vaisiiava-purdua. He quotes extensively from 
five Vpa-purdnas namely the JVrsimAa, Adilya, Devi, Kalikii and 
Nandi. No copy of the last named upa-pur&na is now traceable.' 
The published Saura purina docs not contain any of the pas- 
sages cited by Lakfmldhara from the Aditya-Purona. The two 
most be different. It may be noted that the Matsya-PurAiia 

1 Liter writer* were not w Krapaloci Thus. Nllikanih* cite* COcab}* in d 
Klixndika in hw 

: See Sachas'* tra . I. pp 130-131. Ai Binrai include* amcca tBe 

the Adiija. NamtiMxa-pumna aid the KoKdapxrana. which LakrrU- 
dhara qootes frequently. 

* Sk my article cn Nandlpurap*. in .Veu? Indian Xntiqxuzrf. Vc !. IV, put 5. 
pp. 137-161. 
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(LIII, 60) mentions only four upapurdnas namely the Ndrasithha, 
Nandi, Sdmba and Adilya. The Kunna-purdtya gives a list of 
upa-purdnas , which omits the purdnas named after Nandi and 
DcvT (I, 1, 17-20). The citation of vpa-purdnas side by side 
with inaha-purdqas, as equally authoritative shows that in 
Lakjmidhara's view, or in his day, the former were not regarded 
a* in any way inferior to the latter. 1 

Certain ancient smrli writers, whose works arc now lost, 
are referred to by Laksmldhara. They arc BhSguri. Bhartr- 
yajna (who is quoted by Medhatithi), JayasvaroT {who is once 
mentioned by Raghunandana), MSdbavasvaml,’ and an unknown 
writer named Utathyatanaya.* When these writers arc cited by 
writers later than Laksmidhara, they clearly do so without a 
personal knowledge of the authors quoted, and appear to borrow 
the references second-hand from the Kalpataru. Laksmidhara 
naturally respects the authority of Medhatithi, who is quoted in 
three kdndas , as well as of ViffvarQpa. the earliest extant com- 
mentator on Yajnavalkya. He knows a Harita-Bha$yakar», 
from whom Hcmadri has quoted a passage, to which Mr. Kane 
has drawn a attention, but it occurs in the SnSddha Kdiydao f the 
Kalpataru, from which HemStJri obviously took it without ack- 
nowledgment.' He refers to a Rhd nt tabhdva ■praids'okdra , w hose 
work has not survived.' His scrupulous honesty compels him 
to refer to the views of six earlier Nibhandas , which are now 
totally lost to us : Mahdrqava, Prakdsa, Pdrijdta, Kd/nadhenu, 



'Bailllaiena (c. 10W a.o.) was almost 8* critical in bis ciuuon o( Putfjic 
literature. Dex'ipuntria, nhicli he reject* «• unorthodox. is much relied un by 



(he K, 



Kalpataru which cites st as an authority. Sen the extracts from Dauasagam 
PP- 317— 3«3 infra. The equal validity of the two clataraol Purlin Is fh« theta 
Dr. R. C. Hairs I Annals of the Bhandarhar Oriental Research Institute, 



cl 

19*0, pp. 38 — 62). 

’tc 600 A.D » See Dr. C Kunhaa Raja’s cdn. ot his Ri&vedabh/iiy*, 1939. 
Madhavasvitnl is probably the vedie commentator. 

* SnirlCaKdriha cites a Ctathya as the author ol a Smrtl. For /our of the 
ato*e writers See Kane, passim. Mann mention* a L'tathyatanaya. (ill, 1CI. 
Utathya is represented in tba Ranaiharata a* - son of Aneiras and brother of 
Blhaspau and Saovana {Ad, . 67. 3 ; Ann., 1.12, 42). His wile »» Mama-S, and 
her ton by Utnthra uas the Kind Dlrghatamas {Ann.. 113. 22). BrluuMti raped 
her. and tbe ton of the unxm was BbaradvSja {Vi^ufinrana. IV. 19) On the rale 

.nil ^ °‘ ““ xi “ >•* owner of the Iruit. BharadvS> may he rcsatxlod 
•8 U ‘*y c ^ a nxxyn 

’ Kao*, op. at., p. n. 

‘Dr. VS. Sultbanaar. olitor o( the Uahabharala. tell, 
come across this commentary, ubich must be ancient. 



me that he has not 
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Mfila and a work of HalSyudha, who appears to be different from 
the author of BrXhnxatux-sarvasva.' 

LaxsmIdhaka’s Patron, Govindacandra 

Govindacandra’s inscriptions run for nearly half a century 
from 1104 A.D. to 1154 A.D.' His grand-father Candradeva, who 
is said to have conquered Kanauj,' and who is described as “ the 
protector of holy places of Kits'!, Kusika, U ttarakosala, and the 
city of Indra,” claims to have been an ardent and generous 
patron of Brahmans. Numerous land grants are to his credit. 
In one case, a grant of his grand-father is to 500 Brahmans.* 
Madanapila, (c. 1090 A.D.) the son and successor of Candradeva 
and the father of Govindacandra, does not appear to have taken 
any active part in the government of his kingdom. His grants 
arc made in his name cither by bis son Govindacandra as 
Vuvarflja or by one of his queens. Such a grant, made in 
1105 A.D. states explicitly that it was sanctioned by Govinda- 
candra’s mother.* She was probably Regent, and it is not un- 
likely that MadacapiUa was a prisoner at that time in the hands 
of the Musulmana. An inscription of Govindacandra (1109 
A.D.) states that he inflicted repeated defeats on the Muham- 
madan Amir (Hamralra).* The Sarnith inscription states that 
he was Visnu Himself incarnated to protect Benares from 
the wicked Tunisia.' The references in these inscriptions are ap- 
parently to the expedition which King Mlsud III of Ghazni 
(1098-1115 A.D.) sent against “the capital of Hind, the Kaabi 
of the Shamins and Kibla of the Infidels." The ruler of Kanauj 



1 Kane. op. cit., pp. 295—301 and 300-309 See Infra Now B (N;faancha 5 
before the Kalpataru). 

1 R S. Tripl|hl. Hilton 0/ Kanauj, 1937. pp. 3 $6-7. aad Catalogue of 
I nicripliont in the l.uctnou* SI uit uni, 1913, pp. 10—29. 

‘Ind. Ant.. XVIII. p. 18. 

• Lucinou Catalogue, op. cit., p. 5 and Epig. hid. XI V, p. 192 (CatulrOvuti 
pUles of Caikdradcva. 10K ».o.) 

• LucVnou- Catalogue, p. 10. and Tnpethi, o>. cit.. p. 303 

• lid. Ant. XVIII, pp. 10— IS. It does not oectioB its approval by •»}• 
om else. 

• Epig. I ml.. IX. pp. 121—27. 

1 wil II 
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is slated by the Muhammadan historian to have suffered serious 
reverses, and to have been “ compelled to ransom his person by 
a large sum of money.” 1 Govindacandra turned the tables 
on the Muhammadans and drove them beyond the confines 
of the kingdom of Kanauj. He appears to have extended his 
dominions into Magadha and to have fought a successful cam- 
paign against the ruler of Das'&rna. The Gagaba plate claims 
that he (1142 A.D.) captured the elephants of nine kings and 
made himself the leading monarch in JambG-dvipa.' According 
to the Rijatarangini he entered into friendship with Jayasimha 
of KMmir (1128-1149 A.D.)’ and deputed a scholar named 
Suha|a to attend a parixad convened by the Klsmuian Minister 
Alankara {Srlkanlhacarita)' Govindacandra entered into diplo- 
matic relations with Siddharija-Jayasimha of Gujarat * and with 
his powerful contemporary Kulottunga-Cola (1070-1120 A.D.)' 
These alliances would suggest some tension of feeling between 
Govindacandra and Vikramaditya VI (1076 A.D. 1125 A.D.) the 
powerful ruler of the Dakhan. 

Lak^midhaea's Services to His King 

The opening verses of the Kalpalaru allude to the victorious 
campaign of Govindacandra against the Muhammadans. A s-loka 
introducing the Rajadharma-kdQda justifies Lak^mldhara’s title to 
expound RSjadharma by pointedly claiming that Govindacandra's 
benevolent rule and conquests of many kings were entirely due to 



' Trlpaihl. op. eil., 518. 

' Efilg Ini.. XIII, p. 218- The Mine claim « nudeInfarUcraTJ.nu.fi!. 
MaoK copper-pile of Uii-ax.o..J.B.O.RJS., 1916, pp. 441-447. 

VIII. 245.1, («d. DurRlpraaida}. 

^ *ifo**m WIJWW H?F ; II XXV. 102. 



* Praband!ta<i*towMi\ ///. 
H«3 A D. 



121 



Jlyuinha. r«igne<f frrcn 



i 1093 



- J.t°v Compl f le iascr.p'io' . dated m Ibe 4Ut year erf KaloUunna, 

OQMUv , .^'imnS«- ^ ST** 1 on 5uo.wee.hip in the Cola 

ooiuuy a hslcctncfe* a lt>cn nay be da. to the eloac «,ociatioo -,ih the Gnhad. 

Cot?,, U IM*. kT' “ OT,ll; PP era 0( ">e Snn." <K. A. Nllateniha Sa.tr, 
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the merit of his advice aa Minister.' In the introductory versos 
of the Kalpataru, Laksmidhara claims that lie made his King 
rule over 'the Sea-girt earth ” and that by his resolute fighting 
myriads of his King's enemies were destroyed. Such declara- 
tions, in a work written by the command of a powerful ruler like 
Govindacandra and certain to he perused by him, could not have 
born made by even a favourite Minister unless his services were 
of such an outstanding character that a public recital of them 
before the reigning king was allowable. The value of the rest- 
rained statements of his accomplishments and sendees, which 
Laksmidhara makes in the very brief introductions to the dif- 
ferent parts of bis Digest, consists in showing that he was not 
only a great and devout scholar of massive learning and subtle 
intellect, but that he was also a soldier, administrator and diplo- 
matist, born and bred in an atmosphere of public affairs. In 
this respect, he should be ranked higher than even a great jurist 
like VijnSneyvara, and only with scholar- statesmen like MSdhava- 
cStya, or Capcjesvara, or Cinakya. 

The reference in the Kalpataru to Govindacandra 's victories 
over the Muhammadans occurs at the beginning of the first 
Kanda, while the allusion to his diplomatic successes and wise 
counsel to his king occurs at the beginning of the eleventh sec- 
tion of the Digest. It is therefore, tempting to surmise that 
Laksmidhara, as befits the son of a Prime Minister, was the 
trusted companion and friend of Govindacandra. when he was 
YuvarSja in the life-time of his father MadanapMa, and that 
the appointment of Laksmidhara both as Prime Minister and 
as the scholar deputed for the composition of a digest of 
Dharrna, which might fitly usher in the glorious reign of an 
ambitious and pious ruler, who had already displayed the qual- 
ities of a successful soldier and skilled administrator in the 
troubled reign of his father, synchronised with the accession of 
Govindacandra. That the percepts which Laksmidhara put into 
the Kalpataru were actually followed is evident from the inscrip- 
tions of Govindacandara as well as those of his two immediate 
predecessors and successors.' 

* T c fl 

' Tripdjhi, op. ctt., pp 337—35?. 
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Revivalist Origin op the Kalpataru 

The GahadvSlas sprang into eminence suddenly. They 
were so to speak parvenus.' A ruler of an old and well-establish- 
ed dynasty does not feel the urge, which one of a new dynasty 
does, to commemorate his entry into the ranks of powerful 
monarchs by some notable action that would capture contem- 
porary imagination and leave a permanent impress of his reign 
on history. Temples or monuments of brick or stone however 
nobly planned, cannot outlast a great contribution to letters or 
thought. It was in this belief that Govindacandra must have 
planned the compilation of a great digest of Dharma, at a time 
when there was a danger of its perishing, along with the Hindu 
kingdoms, before the onslaught of a ruthless and powerful enemy 
of an alien race and faith. It was in the same spirit that Bukka I 
of the newly founded kingdom of Vijayanagara ordered (dJis-ai) 
MadhavSclrya to explain the meaning of the Veda ( Veddrthasya- 
prakdrane) and to compose for the guidance of himself and his 
successors a monumental commentary on Pards-ara-rm/ii, the 
Dhanna-s&stro specially recommended for the Iron Age {Kali- 
Yuga). The addition of an elaborate treatise on Vyavahdra to 
this commentary by MSdhavScfirya, and his tacking it to the brief 
statement in the Smrti that 1 the king should protect his subjects 
and his kingdom through Dharma ' ' is in harmony with the 
hypothesis that the statements in a Smrti require to be supple- 
mented and elucidated by traditional interpretations, so as to 
make good the many apparent omissions or gaps. 

Uniqueness of the Kalpataru 

Among digests, the Kalpataru occupies a unique position. 
Its author was a scholar-statesman. He was a critical and 
conscientious compiler, discriminating between bis sources and 
scrupulous about the purity of his texts. The high reputation 
which the Kalpataru commanded in later times for its scholarship 

1 "The GShaijniai empire into the light of hletory »o luddenlv the! It It 
difficult to clear away the cincurlty hanging over their origin." (Tripfithi. 
op ci*.p»S.) 

’ =5| TW'J fW§ 
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as well as its critical acumen may be illustrated. Thus, in 
discussing the value of his authorities, Mitra Xfisra ( VSramit - 
rodaya, Paribhdfd-prJhUa) justifies his recognition of a 
Sitirlisailgrahs on the ground that it had been accepted ( pari - 
grhUam) by the Kaipataru. It is curious that the work in 
question docs not appear to be quoted anywhere in the Kaipataru. 
That, however, is immaterial to the argument ; it was sufficient 
for Hindu legists to be told that the Kaipataru had admitted tbo 
authority. Such a declaration would have shut the mouth of 
possible objectors. Any reading accepted by Lakjmldhara, even 
if opposed to the texts available to later commentators and digest- 
makers, was never rejected. It was either accepted or explained 
away. Lak§mldhara's skill lay in selecting the necessary texts 
and stringing them together. He interpolates a rare comment 
or interpretation. So much value was attached to his selective 
capacity and his occasional elucidation of a word or a passage 
here and there, that later writers invariably reproduced his 
citations as well as his annotations without altering a syllable. 
Finality was held to attach to whatever he had written.' 

Its Plan 

In <uo other respect* also the Kaipataru is unique. Firstly, 
it is distinguished by having been written in accordance with a 
well-conceived and logical plan. A digest must be true to the 
underlying principles of Hindu life. A cursory reading of even 
a comprehensive smrti like that of Manu or YSjfiavalkya will 
fail to disclose the background of Hindu life. Laksmldhara so 
planned his Nibandha that it followed the natural sequence oflife, 
in its different stages and activities, as laid down in the S'attras. 
To a Hindu, life commences with conception and marches 
through the prescribed four stages or dsramas to the final release 
(Mokga), which crowns a life properly lived. The Kaipataru i* 
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accordingly divided into fourtun becks or hSndas, and each book 
is divided into chapters or parvas. At the beginning ol each 
book, Lakjmtdhara recites the headings of the chapters as a 
declaration (firalijfld) of what he intends to set down in that 
book- Each book follows it* predecessor in a natural sequence 
which will be apparent even in a mere enumeration. They are 
grouped and were probably written in the following order : 

1. Brahmacdri-kdiitfa commences with Paribhdf if (defini- 
tions) and traces the duties of a boy up to the end of Brahma- 
carya. 

2. Grha.sIha-kanJa the duties of the householder, including 
the rites of marriage which precede the entry into the Grahas- 
thdsrama. 

3. Naiyata-kila or Ahnika-kdnda on the daily ritual to be 
followed by a house-holder. 

4. Sroddha-hinda on the ceremonies to be done for pro- 
pitiating ancestors (pitrs). 

5. DSna-kfo\4a on the religious gifts the making of which 
is an obligation laid on grhaslhan. 

6. Pratiflha-kSitda on the consecration of idols etc. 

7. Puji-Hrida;- dealing with the ritual of worship. 

8. Tirtha-kSrida on pilgrimages to sacred places. 

9. Vrdla-kdnda dealing with the performances of the 
periodical vratas.' 

10. Suddhi-kinda on purification. 

11. Rojadharma-k&nda dealing with the specific obligations 
of princes. 

12. Vyavahdra-kd’ula on Civil law and piuceuure. 

13. S'ltHfi-fcJprfa on the propitiator}* rites. 

14. Moksa-kinda dealing with the steps necessary for sal- 
vation.’ 

Of the three debts (rrtatraya) with which man is bom and 
which he has to discharge in this life, the means of discharging 

1 The sob)«t o! thli tectica ct which no MS. had teen known lilt X dis- 
covered c=e Is January 1SW Ir. til* Bhonil* Kaj library at Nosc'^r ois correct)? 
lurched by XI. M. Chakravarti J.B.A. S., 1016, p. 355f. 

’ XI. M. CbakravarJ. cp. elr.. p. !M wnx»: *‘ In the M altxmilsa and Pra- 
piBctiit.’ tattroi. Raghncandaaa quote* a Prajatc; itta- 6 a n$a - half a tarn . Thai 
Lairalilharn xroce on PrayarcciUa a dear (torn the Praya rcc iUovivtka ol 
of Soiaplpi." But. I discovered Vrala-Londa >i Nagpur, which 6IIa the gap. 
The Aatalie Society in Caieetta hai a fragment ol a PrOytrcitla-Kalpetar*. 

* Only one wh.r digest, via.. the VtramOrvdaya deala with 
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the first, the debt to seers, are set out in the first banja, dealing 
with brahmacarya, that of discharging the second (fiilf-pjam), 
the debt to ancestors in the second, third and fourth kdiutas, 
dealing with grhastha-dhanna, dhnika and xr&ddka, and the 
third, the debt to the Gods, {dcva niam) by the fifth, sixth, 
seventh, eighth and ninth bdndas dealing with gifts, dedication, 
worship, pilgrimages vows, as ' means of grace ’ to attain the 
mental peace {S' inti), which is preliminary to the final release 
(Mobsa), and which form the subjects of the tenth and fourteenth 
ktina-is. The eleventh and twelfth kind as deal with the civil 
environment in which a man has to live and function, and its 
attuncmcnt to the needs of the progress to ultimate beatitude. 

No other digest has essayed so logical and so comprehensive 
a presentation of the revealed laws of life. When finished, the 
Kaipalaru must have provided a complete and authoritative 
survey of Hindu Dharma made for the benefit of posterity. It 
is tragic that so noble a work should have almost perished in the 
calamities attending the early Muhammadan conquests. 

Its Size 

The comprehensive range outlined for it, has made the 
complete Kaipalaru a work of great volume, in spite of the 
obvious attempts by Lak$mldhara at brevity. He not only 
eschews unnecessary comment, but in sections dealing with 
religious rites, he contents himself with a bare indication of the 
mantras to be used arid the rituals to be followed, without giving 
in full the prayoga for the benefit of the officiating priests 
( purohita ). He docs not repeat in one Kinda what is dealt with 
in another. The underlying assumption in the Kaipalaru is 
that it will be used only by trained scholars, who could be 
trusted to understand it without commentary, and who would 
be able to act upon the briefest hiuts for selecting the appro- 
priate mantras or prayoga. The cumbersome growth of later 
digests, dealing with matters already dealt with by the Kaipalaru, 
is largely due to the addition of material, which Lak?midhara 
was content to leave to the priest with bare indications. 1 When 
1 The Danas, tgara, which HalUlureai compared ' with the help of AcirwIfJh*- 
*>•>»!!» in 1169 A.D.. in the generation following La^mldbara’a, qaoud in a-mum 
all the mantras to be used in oiling gifts. while the Kaipalaru meiel/ o»m« them. 
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learning and priest came to be divorced, full description of prayoga 
became necessary, and the cumbersome digests of HcmSdri, 
Madanasiipba and Mitra Misra came to be preferred to the more 
restrained Kalpataru. Even with these self-imposed restrictions, 
Lakfmldhara's work attained a size, which makes it stand only 
second to the ViramUrodaya in bulk.' Its vyavahara-kdnda is 
among the larger treatises on the subject. But, in studying it, as 
in studying any other part of the Kalpataru, the underlying unity 
of the entire work must be borne in mind, and for explanations 
or matter, which may be wanting in one part we must learn to 
turn to another. The Kalpataru like every Dharm a • sa mh ili , was 
designed to be studied as a whole, and not in separate self- 
contained sections.’ 

It is not necessary, to describe in advance the specific 
doctrines of Laksmldhara. The textual difficulties in the 
way of editing it virtually compel the study of the vast 
literature of Dharmasdstra.‘ When completed, the Kftya- 
Kaipataru will also provide ample material to those who en- 
deavour to reconstruct cither the lost codes, whose number is 
' legion,' or the authentic text of Purinas and Epics, which 
have come to us in forms so different from those in use, when 
they were laid under contribution by great lawyers and scholiasts, 
like the forgotten Minister of the last independent Hindu 
emperor of North India. 



1 In foNrt'en vtrnnes ccattln about thirij ihosund grantAas. i.t. aboot 
one-third ib« sire o( tbt UahabhOrata The Vtramilroda S a [a ic twenty -two parts. 

* The disunite ot Hindu Law by reodern lauyrn acd judre* is da* to tb-ir 
vuwidi: vyovahara aput Irom «h*r loctioosof Dhorma-Snstra a^d or. unwar- 

" C "° l “*”*“*• “ '-*■ 



• The tfceary of H H. the Mahirtaa oi UdaipOr contain* a «t of the FatMaru 

£ Fr ^ r -* ali «< >»« Hainan, 
«o«d tnsim* ttbranw. but tcc ceruun toyfr, hie the firs, rereath. the 
mnih aed tb* thm eaalh. we have no™ io depend opec unitary, dafscave a»d in- 
correct can ti scripts, la preparing tny edition ot (lx Kelfiatani. I hare tried to 
UKan every eunuscrip. cf any portion ot It and bare found thru sonre 

M had bc-ioeaUac* ,i„ y yMn „„ ste = ow i*. beyond recover,. The 
u‘"« 01 * “ wk 0( «“ ‘“Poiunce from o.x or t-o manuscript, m .«» difficult. 

S& mTZZ: “T , “ qa,ir,c '- Tl " laocoaghseoi .id. 

»Mch whole^puy* Iron, tlx Kalfiolan. have bos, appropnattd by later 
author* like HeoMn. Capjervara and Miua-Mis'ra male it post hie in til uo 

xrt,*(or 0 mLuS.“ C '” r “ P obKU,i,i ” “- Kd hf “pytatt- Kwmhata at Z 
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LAKSMIDKARA, V IjSlNES'VAHA AND APARiKKA 

LakfmJdhara is as eminent among the authors of digests 
(niband/ia) as the author of the MitikjarJ is among commenta- 
tors. By a curious coincidence, both were contemporaries, and 
each was commissioned by a powerful ruler, who claimed 
sitnrijya, to compose a Dharmas’Ostra work, which would prove 
a fit monument of the reign of the patron. Another famous 
commentator, Apararka or Aparaditya of the S'ilShlra dynasty 
of Konkan, was also a contemporary of the other two great 
smdrtas. How far they were coeval we have no means of as- 
certaining with certainly. Vijftineyvara is considered as having 
made no reference in his great commentary to either of his 
rivals. It has also been assumed that he is the oldest of the 
three, and wrote his work along before the other two started 
their compositions. In regard to Apararka’s silence about the 
Miidi.fard, of which his ignorance cannot bo presumed, as he 
was so close a neighbour of Vijnfincs-vara’s patron Vikramarika 
or VikrSmiditya VI of the Cilukya dynasty of KalySija (c. A.D. 
1076 to 1127) it was suggested by Jolly in 1883 that “ the fact 
that he never mentions the Mitah&arS by name, has been ex- 
plained as a result of Indian etiquette, which does not allow a 
royal author to notice expressly the opinions of another sove- 
reign’s servant by name.” Mr. P. V'. Kane 1 rejects the sugges- 
tion and points oat that " it is doubtful whether any such 
etiquette ever existed,” and that “ works of royal authors such 
as the Madanapitiiji.Ua or the Sarasvativildsa do not appear to 
have followed the rule.” Mr. Kane also points out’ that 
AparSrka " studiously avoids the mention of every ancient 
commentator." 

Three Contemporary Emperors 

The reign of Lak^mldhara’s patron, the GShadvala ruler 
Govindacandra of KSnauj, extended from about A.D. 1110 to 
1154, the date of his latest extant record. But, during the 

1 Historj of Him Ju Lo t». 1881. p. U ; Journal of Hindu Hiilor?. HI. P- >*• 
* HUtori of DUarntuaaUra. Vol 1. 1953. p. JJO. Laktmldhara must have 
known the uoifc o( Bhoja ol Dhlia. whom bo never HI* ailooco ra*y 

mppart Jolly * thoccy. 
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nominal reign of his father Madanapala (a. D. 1099 to 1110) he 
was actually exercising the functions of a sovereign, and there is a 
record of a gift which he made in that capacity bearing a date 
equivalent to a. D. 1104.' Along with the two powerful rulers of 
Hindustan and the Dakhan, mention must be made of an 
equally powerful and eminent contemporary ruler, the Co|a 
emperor, Kulcttunga 1 (A. D. 1070 to 1120), who ruled the whole 
of the peninsula south of the Tungabhadra, along with a con- 
siderablc portion of the old Vengi kingdom of the Eastern 
Calukya dynasty.' 

It is noteworthy that each of these powerful kings ruled for 
about half a century, that they were all ambitious and warlike 
as well as extremely capable, and that the comparative peace 
which India enjoyed for about three generations was largely the 
result of the wholesome respect that each of these had for the 
power of the others. They were all patrons of letters. None of 
the three was young when he ascended his throne, and had no 
previous administrative experience. It is valid to assume an 
intense feeling of emulation among the three kings, and there is 
evidence to show that their diplomatic activities were directed to 
produce one another's encirclement. 

Time Relation op the Three Suiktas 

The conditions must have strongly favoured the movement 
of ideas, as represented in capital literary works, throughout 
India in such times, even if we did not know that the tireless 
march of pilgrims to the lirthas scattered over India should have 

i The Baalii piate of UaharOjabnlra Go%1ndacan<l.a. /rut. Ant., XIV, 
pp. 101-104 ; RS. Triplphi, History ofKanauj. 1333, p. JO 3 

The earliest extant record of Govindicond.-a at king It the Ksmaull pU'.c ci 
VS. 1171. tearing a date equivalent lo the ISth October. 1114, (Bplg ln<l. 
IV, pp 10I-10J). but it ie probable that he coe lo the throne In A.D. 1110 four 
culler. The R*h an copper plate of Mxdaaspia and Govindaraudra dated 
» S. 1105 (ltd January 1109 A.D.) purport! to be issued by command ol Govinda- 
candra himself and ccctains an injunction to Implement the gift to Haja-rajM- 
»*antri-fiurchUa-a<Ttatya-a*.)ap<tla!aka-bhOntlagan*a-bhiiatunOf>at'j-an!a)f 
Puntasameita-tlMautripurufadim. though Gonndacandia is Mill designated 
as UahaiSjaputra oa\t. H «od» with an allocation cc the uaositoiiaess of life 
sea tho merit of gifts, aod dora not rate u in the plate of A.D. 1101 that it 
received the concurrence of lha Quean or any one else. The designation applied 
to Godndacancca a Maharajaputra. r.ot Yavarota. as in the Batlhl plate erf 
A.D. 11CM (fnd. Ant.. XIV, pp. 100-104 ; J 4 S3., XL11. pp. 314—321). 

' Nllakantba Saitri. Colas, II, pp. 38—39. 
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facilitated the exchange of ideas and the rapid circulation of 
books of merit. Further, when a great king commissions the 
composition of a digest, or a commentary which would be as 
good as a digest of Dharmariatra , it is natural to presume that 
no effort would be spared to place all available material, in- 
cluding the latest, before the authors entrusted with so re- 
sponsible a duty. The point needs some emphasis, as it is 
usually assumed, that the percolation of views in books takes at 
least a generation to reach countries other than those in which 
they were written. The history of Dhamutraslra in India 
negatives such a view. It is therefore unnecessary to assign 
arbitrarily, on such an assumption, fairly long intervals between 
two works, which arc believed to be connected by one alluding 
to or borrowing from the other, to allow of this penetration. 
Mr. Kane has, for instance, acted in this manner. He holds that 
the MtUkfarS “ roust have been composed at the latest before 
1100 A.D.," because “ Vijnincs’vara is named in the Kaipataru," 
which he holds as having been composed in the second quarter 
of the 12th century, and “ the Kaipataru also mentions VSdi- 
bhayaipkara (sic) " a writer supposed to have been, on the 
authority of the Viramitrodaya a follower and critic of 
Vijfianes'vara. On somewhat similar grounds among others 
the composition of AparSrka’s commentary is put at about 1125, 
almost the date assigned by Mr. Kane to the composition 
of the Kaipataru.' 



' The pcint is illustrated by takfmtdham'a reference !o GcfdSt, the tnlhor ol 
the Ka»;adhenu as his cayatja. i.t., <>» Urn portly and friend, la raeahomag 
previous weeks con pared with which hie own Kaipataru It marled!) superior. 
Mr. Kane. {op. cit., p. 296), places GopiUa »t Unt s generation before tj kpn idharn. 
and assigns him to the period between lOOOand 1ICO ».n 



The references are worth quoting in fall : 

| flriwfi<'( art*: tfift'iinrtifrtJi fnri jpwidwl 



rfrgt- ftff fftHi fr o q gw.’f ihtft ^s : spr»r: n 

tot 5*ii& irw fra ■fi’asg-- 1 
awarftwtfil ifti 

arte n 
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ApakIRKa’s Date 



Thus for the determination of the dates 1 of these cardinal 
works our reliance must be mainly on internal evidence of bor- 
rowing or obligation and the dates of the royal patrons. We 
may leave out the work of ApariSrka, which must have been 
composed when be was a king (a.D. 1110 to 1140) and when he 
was in the height of his power and prosperity, which would 
narrow the limits further, as we know that after a disastrous war 
with the Kadamba king of Goa, Jayake»in II (circa 1104 to 
c. 1147-8), in which he lost and regained most of his territories 
in North Konkan, he had the needed peace of mind for such an 
undertaking as the composition of his famous commentaty only 
after 1126 , and concentrate our attention on the MitJksarS and 
Kalpaian .' 



Alleged Reference to VijSSnks^’ara 
IN THE KALPATARU 

Mr. Kane discovered two allusions to the author of the 
Mitaifari in a modem transcript of the Vyavahdrakin<ia of the 
Kaipataru in the Sarasvstlbhavan at Benares. This transcript, 
which I have had occasion to utilise, is obviously a copy of a 
manuscript in fairly modem characters in the library of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, which itself seems derived from an 
older Maithili manuscript in the Raj Library at Darbhanga. All 
these have been available to me. The three manuscripts have to 
be treated as one. The oldest manuscript which I have used is 
from the library of H. H. the MahS RSpa of UdaipOr in Mewar. 
It is undated but clearly belongs to the 16th century at the latest. 
A manuscript of which a copy was secured from the Raghunfith 
Temple Library at Jammu seems to be also dependent on the 
group mentioned above, and to be identical with them except for 
copyists' errors. It bears the late date Samvat 1846 (1790 A.D.). 
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The first of the two passages occurs in the chapter on 
Ordeals (dixy a), sub-section Kosadivya, and Slaves (DSsyadhi- 
k&rinah). It runs, in most of the manuscripts, thus: 

gtsjjnT iPTift dffi: g^T 31 I 

m\ JWRft W m*: II ' 

Sft srfcmi* II 

In Vlramitrodaya, Vyavah&rakanda, Vadibhayarjikara is 
described as a work by a follower \.anuydyi) of Vijflflnes'vara, who 
exposed an apparent inconsistency in his master, in explaining 
a verse of Y SjfUtval kyastnrti (II, 51). The passage runs thus : 

3fi?t 3d | 

This passage is wanting in the Udaipur MS., which is the oldest 
used, while it occurs in the rest. 

AUTHENTICITY OK THE PASSAGES EXAMINED : 

First Passage 

The concurrence of testimony in four MSS. will create a 
presumption in favour of the authenticity of this text as pan of the 
original Kalpataru, if the manuscripts are independent and not 
transcripts of one original as is the case- We have thus a con- 
flict between two sets of manuscripts, one furnishing the above 
text and the other omitting it. 

Is there any method of checking the genuineness of the 
citation from Vfidibhayaipkarakrt ? It seems to me that there 
is. The verse is alleged to be a text of Brhaspati, which Laksmi- 
dhara took second-hand from the above scholiast, quoting the 
source of his information. Till now the writer who furnishes 
this citation from Brhaspati is known only from this passage and 
the other quoted by Mitra Misra in Vlramitrodaya. A passage 
from Brhaspati, if authentic, is hardly likely to be missed by 

1 op. err., p. 290. notes 6*0 and 6*1. It appears to me that V6dibhaya°?H>a 
Is tic same erf a work, rather than o£ an author, at assumed by Mr Kane. 

* Viramltrodar*. VyavahBrapraH*'a Ed. Jihiaanda 1675. p. 330. 
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digest-writers and commentators, and especially by writers who 
take delight in bringing into as many authoritative citations ss 
possible, like Mitre Misra himself. It is remarkable that not only 
is the Brhaspati quotation missing in Mitra Mist#’* work, at the 
corresponding place and context, but it is missing in such 
special studies ot divya (ordeals) as Raghunandana’s Divya- 
tattva. It is even more strange that it is unavailable among 
the ninety-two verses from Brhaspati, which occur in the digests 
and commentaries on divya. The passage, cited on the authority 
of Vadibhaynrpkarakjt, is also tautologous, when considered 
with the following genuine verse of Brhaspati, which is cited in 
many digests to show that the effect of the ordeal should be 
watched not only on the man subjected to it hut on his wife, 
children and effects : 

qRI5Tgl gT^R 5TRR1 I 

g^iwwi ^ a gswra &R: ii 

Alternative readings : 

tiWlfS *1 and I 

The alleged quotation seems to add to the number of persons 
(to be watched for the effect of the test) the parents, brothers and 
/Util. But. as it mentions the wife and sons, who are already 
included in the above authentic verse, the tautology would justify 
the rejection of the alleged text. 

In no other case has Lak$mldhara cited a source for a 
quotation from a writer so 'veil known as Brhaspati. 

If the yloka in question in authentic, it might have been 
brought in for the purpose of elucidating the term jMH, in the 
following verses of K&tyflyana and Laksmidhara’s comment 
thereon, which precede the citation : 

m #i| I 

'iugih ^ !| 

rRitsfMf^T W ^ II 



1 Sir mj tdition ol the leeCMtrDCMd Brahatfati-mfti, 1WJ. VII, M. 
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sqm i q^ra. r 

• iftfaWTS: ' itaflfalTOTfopit ftfa: | 



Bjhaspati's alleged verse will then have to be treated either 
as a definition of the term jH&li or as a restriction of the general 
sense of the term for the special purpose of limiting the 
applicability of the test or ordeal only to some, as against all 
jndtis. The word * sodhyasya ' at the beginning of the floka 
shows that it was intended to be part of the general treatment 
of ordeals, as it refers to the * person to be tested ’ (sodhya). 
If the s doka is intended to convey Brhaspati’s idea of jnUivarga 
it will show that he took a narrower view of the limits of jndti- 
varga than other authorities, The jridti circle will then include 
only a man's parents, sons, brothers, and the caste-wife, who 
has had male progeny. Others have construed the term more 
liberally. In the list of persons who are to honour the new 
bride, Ysjflavalkya mentions the bride’s husband, her own 
brothers, her jfl&ti-varga, her father-in-law and mother-in-law, 
brothers-in-law (i.e. brothers of her husband) and bandhuvargaL' 
In explaining the verse, VisvarQpa interprets the word jniti 
( jndlisabda ) as ‘maternal uncle and others” (mdlulddili)' 
Medhatithi in commenting on the word ‘jnMayah ’ in Manusmrti, 



' Tha iwmage way be rendered u follow* 

" (The lodge) ahould strictly compel ihe accused to pay, afinr three • 
of the befalling o( the fateful calamities (oo the defendant undergoing the Wo 



or ihe xofidulo ordeal), a line and the subject of the dispute. 

If any coo of the following befalling hie alone and not all poo pit (,n the 
neighbourhood) via. disco*. Arc. death c i a relaiioo UtOtQ. then he sh cold be 
made to pay the fine as well as the debt (which is the scbj&ct of the dispute) 

The diseases brought oa by tbe wrath of Fate are fever, diarrhoea, corbu^Jcs. 
suffering from rheumatism, diseases of tbe eye and throat, insanity, headache a^d 
fractur* of the arms 



M I><rt*avieamvHdah. 
by Fate.*' 



icons calamities lixe disease and death c 4 relations caused 



’ VoJHavoDiyasmrtt. I, 82. 



Ed. Gap»pBti Sistri, 1922, TriTnndram, p. 8* fT. S. 5. No. 74). 
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III, 264 (254 in Jha's Edn.) distinguishes between jildti and 
bandhu thus : 

‘sew:' i ‘*irot: ,x Kuiioka follow* 

the interpretation of VisrvarQpa in interpreting Manu’s, injunction 1 
that one guilty of mah&pxtaka (inexpiable sin) should be abandoned 
even by his relations. He takes ' jfUUi ' to mean ‘ matuladi," 
i.e., the maternal uncle and others ; but in explaining the same 
word in Manusmrtf (III, 264), he follows the distinction between 
Jhdti and bandhu made by Medhititbi. Buehler in translating 
the verse’ has accordingly treated ji'nUayah as equivalent to 
‘ paternal relations 1 and 1 bandhavah ’ as signifying * maternal re- 
lations,’ a distinction which he repeats in translating jhdti and 
sambandhi in Manusmyti, IX, 239. Mitra Misra * in interpreting 
tbc verse in Ydjhavalitya-smrti on the perpetual tutelge of women, 
construes ‘ jhdtyaha 1 as 1 tapind.il) ‘ The S'abdakaipadrutr.a 
gives an elaborate reckoning of jhdtivarga ; 

fwsswfoi I 93: 9JP4: I 93: 

I 39: <1? II 

It will be seen that there has been wide disagreement among 
authorities on the signification of the term jhdti. It is incredible 
that an authoritative definition of it by a jurist of the eminence 

1 Ed. GsaglnSlh Jfca. Bibliolhtca Irutua. Vol. I, 1«2, p. J19. 

Th« of Uanuimtti (111. 261. la ih« ordinary •iiioor and III, U* in 
jw’fc £/j of Medhfltithf) ra zi i* under : 

srfawp. n 

’ Uanusw{li, IX. 239 : 

5T«sjr i 

•S.B.E.XXV. 1SS6.P. 38«. 

* Vajfunalejaimfli : 

faur ftwt lift: ipps snft I 

winwWt n fiw: 11 

The comment ci Mitrj WiVra i> : 

tp tti'n'R'iH ara-ij *rtVfi: # 3 :, 

!CbO*klaraba Edn. o< Yajnaval»yaatn{tt uijh thi commentary 

Vlramitrodoja. p. 1J0.) 

* Ed. Vato. 18TS. 
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of Brhaspati should not have attracted the attention of com- 
mentators and iiibaitdhakdras, and that it should be left to be 
gathered even by Lak$tnldhara from an obscure writer like 
Vadibbayatpkarakyt. If the verse attributed to Brhaspati is. on 
the other hand, a limiting clause attached to that of Kityayana 
and other writers about the kinsmen who should be watched for 
the effects of the ordeal, it is no less strange that so important 
a restricting clause should not have found its way in other later 
nr earlier writers who treated of ordeals. The circumstances 
in regard to this quotation are so suspicious that its ascription 
to Brhaspati soUly on this passage referring to Vadibhayamkara- 
kft, which might have been interpolated into the text by a reader 
of Lak^midhara’s digest, is not justified, and I have had to 
reject it in my reconstruction of Brhaspatismrti, in the Baroda 
Oriental Scries, 

Second Passage 

We may now consider the second ground of the view of 
Mr. Kane that Lak?mldhara quotes Vijflanes'vara. The Saras- 
vatibhavan transcript of Vyavah&ra- Katya torn reads — 

W.B: I 

This sentence occurs almost at the end ol a short paragraph 
in which Lak$midhara discusses the effect of the injunctions of 
Narada and Katyayana on the circumstances in which members 
of the four castes can become slaves The paragraph is 

defective in the UdaipOr manuscript and hardly makes any 
meaning ; and it contains neither the name of VijfiioeS'vara nor 
of the P&rijftta and of Halayudha which occur in other manus- 
cripts. A manuscript of the work, which belonged to the late 
Mahamahopadhy&ya Baccha Jha of Dharbhanga gives a condensed 
version of the passage : 

■ stow, sum: 

sflTOTftra qfani i ‘ ’ fosjrcflviift i ‘ srafopBprf ’ 

II 
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A manuscript in the Dharbhanga Palace Library contains 
only the above short passage with the following changes : 

(a) It adds : WW: after 9W1. 

(i) It interpolates between SWI: and cJR-ffiSf&I. 

This manuscript was copied for me through the Barodi 
Oriental Institute and bear its Stock Number 13929. Another 
manuscript from the Dharbhanga Palace, which was also copied 
for me (and which bears the Baroda No. 13928) gives the longer 
version, which occurs also in a transcript from Jammu, and which 
is virtually identical with the transcript in Sarasvatibbavan used 
by Mr. Kane, and its source, viz., the MS. in the Asiatic Society 
at Calcutta. 

The longer passage, as edited from these manuscripts, runs 
as follows : 

JTPP, «mi I 4 3 afSH,’ 

* I 1 § 

‘flWt ' aung* Wfl# * l 

tfi^l =1 *m: | 31$: 3qflTB 93 II 

On an analysis ol the manuscripts, it is seen that the refer- 
ences to Pdrijdta , Hal&yudha and Vijftftned’v&ra are found in 
three manuscripts, viz,, at Calcutta, Dharbhanga and Jammu, 
and a transcript of the Calcutta manuscript at Benares ; and in 
three independent manuscripts, namely those at Ud&ipflr, Dhar- 
bhanga Palace and Navani in Dharbhanga (belonging to Baccha 
Jha) the references are entirely absent. 

In considering the authenticity of the references in this 
passage, it would be helpful to examine the reproduction (with- 
out the omission of even a word) of the whole of this section 
of the Kalpataru by Caotfcswara in the Ddsyddhik&ravidhih 
chapter of his Vivddaratnakara \ In this reproduction, the 
prose explanations which are missing in the group of three 



1 Ed. BAholkec* Indict, 1SS7. pp. \52 — 155 
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manuscripts, that give the shorter version of the comment re- 
produced above, are found as in the Asiatic Society's manuscript 
and those derived from it. 

Ca odes' vara gives the crucial passage thus : 

qTftara ssri* i sraoiT ^w- 

a I 3wa 

qtftll* 

It should be noted that the view attributed to Vijnincsvara 
as his personal opinion (scarasak) is here ascribed by Caodes* 
vara not to VijnSnesvira but to Laksmidhara himself. 

It is not open to contend that Caod cs ’ vsra committed an 
error in giving the opinion as Laksnridhara’s ; for, what is stated 
is the view of Laksmidhara, as gathcrablc from the entire section, 
while it is opposed to the opinion of Vijiianesvara, as given in 
the MUiltsara. 

The point will be clear if the tenor of the discussion is 
briefly stated. Of the several mode* in which servitude may 
arise there are two, vis., by a person surrendering voluntarily his 
liberty, even as a woman does when she marries, or forfeiting 
it by doing something which is heinous. There is further the 
general rule, which is stated in several smrtis, that a Brahmapa 
cannot be made a slave. Thus Kfityiyana ’ lays down : 

f*3 **3 fMti xm few * i 

The fiurvSrdha refers to the assumption of slavery volun- 
tarily, like a wife, by giving away one’s liberty (svatantra-syitmano 
d&nidcUsatavam d&ravat matam). 

K&tyiyana also says : 

mW'T*'! ft I 

(By the slavery of a Brahman the lustre of the King is 
lost.) • 



1 Ed. Bibliotheca Mica. 1887, p. 155. 

1 Ka-.e. KatyayanavnrtiutTOdJhara. 1033. MM 715. 
'ibid., vena 717. 
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A person who renounces the ascetic life (pravrajy-'ivavitah) 
becomes, according to YSjP.avalkya the life-long slave of the 
King. 1 The same rule is given by Narada in specifying the 
person whose slave a person abandoning the ascetic order 
becomes : 

TT5H f| -JJ'WJld 3T: I 

‘ He becomes the slave of the King. He cannot be emanci- 
pated ('in lasya mohsosli) being a slave for life V 

The rale implies that a Brahmana can be the slave of a king, 
who will normally belong the ksatriya caste and who can be of 
even n lower caste. If such a degradation of status of a BrSh- 
mana occurs, it would be opposed to another- rule of law that the 
relation of master and slave can exist only between these of 
equal caste (curna) or in the order of the castes {anulomatah), 
the master being of the higher and the slave of the lower caste. 
The reverse order is prohibited : 

The prohibition of pralihma in the relation of master and 
slave is repented by Narada, who states in the only exceptions to 
the rule that those who abandom their Oxramu-dharma (the 
persons who renounce asceticism for example) can have a prati- 
lomtr relationship : 

Vijninesvara in commenting on the passage in Yijnavalkya 
prohibiting pratiloma relationship between slave and master cites 
the above rule of Narada to show that a pralihma relation can 
exist between master and slave, as when a king becomes the 

• Set II. 18J : 

<ntf wrarJirfti'fiq 1 

■ Ed. (oily. BiWIolAtai InJIctt. 18M, p Us : 

C3T ^ 3 TOR U'^HWdl 1 
* TO if 1, 

1 YxSfanalkyaAmrti' II. \w 
4 XanuUsmrli, V, W. 
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owner of a slave, who had forfeited his liberty by abandoning his 
dharma as an ascetic : 1 

wrfwippf; #inw ^ i 

Accordingly, VijnSneevara’s view is that a BrShmana ascetic, 
who renounces his Sanyasa, becomes for life the slave of one 
inferior to him in caste. But, the passage in the Kalpataru, which 
is brought up as containing a reference to Yijftanesvara’s view, 
definitely ascribes to him, as his characteristic opinion {svarazah), 
the conclusion that the rule for Ksatriyas, Vaisyas and SQdras 
is that they cannot put a Brahmans in the position of a slave to 
do a slave's work. 1 



Conclusion 

If Lakjmtdhara desired to refer to a writer, he would 
obviously not have done so by attributing to him the exact 
opfiosite of the views to which ho had given public expression, 
in a book which must be available to every one. This is just 
what he must be deemed to have done, if we accept the view 
that the passage cited above is authentic and contains Laksml- 
dhara’s citation of Vijnancswara's opinion on the controverted 
point. The view embodied in the passage is that of Laksml- 
dhara and not that of VijnSneswara. Cagdcffvara was therefore 
right in citing the conclusion embodied in the above vyavaatkd 
(opinion) as Lakjmldhara's. Its attribution to Vijnanesvara 
only shows that he who made it had not read the Mil&ktard I 
It may be noted (as a justification for Cagdesvara's citing the 
passage as Lak*mtdhara's special view) that, in the selection of 
authorities from nodi to decide the question — whether under 
any or particular circumstances a member of the first caste (pra - 
thama-varna) can be enslaved — Laksmldbara deliberately refrain- 
ed from citing YSj fSavalkyasmrti and coupling it, as done by the 
MittkfarB, with the amplification by Ndradasmrti. and that 
authorities are brought in to support his thesis that under no 
circumstances Can a Brahmana he brought down to a servile 
' Comment on YIJSBvalkyn. It. 18» 

; aunt rpd g regfi ft » n 

{Vyavabara-Kaipalatu. Folio 133 o( SaraivnUbtuivnn Traiwciips). 
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status. His view is in harmony with that of Visiiusmrti ' which 
imposes the highest amercement for violence (ultama-sdJiasa- 
datida) for the offence of reducing to servitude a BrShmepa and 
also with that of KatySyana and Bfhaspali. 

It is thus clear that the reference to VijnSncsvara in the 
KaJpafaru is not authentic. Both this sentence and the one 
bringing in an alleged quotation from Brhaspati are manifestly 
the interpolations of some reader, who noted them in his copy 
of the Kalpataru, and when the manuscript was again copied, 
the scribe, as scribes still do, embodied the marginal note of the 
reader in the text, as if it was part and parcel of the text.' 



Lak$mIdhara’s Citing VijSInbsvara otherwise 
Improbable also 



Even apart from the drift of this line of evidence, the 
balance of probabilities is against Lakjmldhara making any open 
allusion to Vijn&nes’vara. even if it be conceded that, owing to 
the assumed chronological relationship between the two writers, 
such a reference was possible. The position of the two writers 
precludes such acknowledgment. Lakfnudhnra was, for in- 
stance, the chief minister of the powerful king of KSnauj, who 
was extending his dominions and adding to them, so as to come 
within striking distance of the dominions of the Cilukya ruler, 
Vikramiditya VI, whom Vijflfinervarfl glorifies.’ The fourth 

1 Vinmmjti. v, lit Ed. Jolly •kqriW'b’U -'Wtna'iTg-tt 

I 

! Thu is technically known as ‘ readar’a conflation. * Ccn/lahoti ia lh« 
ippaurnnce in a nanascrlpt of readings which are neither derived lie® the 
archetvpe (by continue** docent), nor are original variant* o( itt own or of any 
of its ancestors. hut have heat imported. The type of interpolation nou coiced in 
the Kalpataru will be termed also as " contamination " by soroo critics. <VV. W 
Greg. Tkt Calculus of VananU, Oiford. 1927. p. J6). 

* A ower-plate grin: dated V jrama sarrvat, 1177 (l.e. *. D., 1120) now In 
the poeiwstoon of the Asiahc Society in Calcutta, mentions that Govmdacaridia 
tanctxif.eil the transfer of the village of Karapda and the tails of Karaoda ia the 
pattala of Antarnj, which was originally granted by Yaabkarpa from the peases- 
s,on of Bhanuraki Rod -atria, a royal chaplain, into that of the Thakkora Vaii^hn. 
YatahUrpa ’*> obviously Ihe Cedi roleT »bo was the too and stxcessor of the mere 
famous conqueror Karp* of the Kalacdri dvoastv. whose reign muss have come to 
an end before a. D. XMO a* io the Candrivati copper-plate of King Candradexa 
of Karat) it is stand thus: "When Bhoja went to Heaven, and when Karpa 
remained onty in renown, and when the rarth was being troubled, she found a 
refoge and a protection in Cacdradeva GibadvUa ” {I<u! Ant. XIV. p. 10J). 
From a. d. 1117 the tula “ «^»|uUg»]«p*ti.iiarApatf-rAiy*li*ridhii»ti " appears 
i: the grama of Got .ndacandra of KanauJ, f/mf. AM . XVIII. pp. 19-M) and is 
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and sixth verses in the conclusion ol ihe MiMkfard, which 
arc indubitably by Vijnanesvara himself, makes these claims : 
" There is and there will never be on the earth, a city equal to 
Kalylna (Vikrarofiditya’s capital). No king who could be com- 
pared to Vikram3rka has ever been seen or head of. The learned 
Vijftincs'vara cannot submit to be compared to the slightest extent 
with a rival. May these three, who arc comparable to the 
Kalpavfaa (the immortal wish-yielding tree), last (live) till 
the end of the present cycle of time (kalpa). . . . From the 
causeway of the ornament of the race of Raghu, which is massed 
fame (i.e,, “ Rama's Bridge ") to the monarch of the mountains 
(.*■€., the Himalayas), and from the western ccean, whose waves 
arc raised by the gambols of shoals of fishes, to the eastern ocean 
(i.e., from the Indian Ocean to the Bay of Bengal), may 
Vikramldityadeva. whose feet are resplendent from the lustre of 
the gcmE on the diadems of prostrating kings, protect the entire 
world so long as the Moon and the Stars endure.” 1 

Implications of VijSInesvara's Panegyric 

The panegyric is as usual couched in somewhat exaggerated 
terms, but the skill of the author is shown in bringing into it 
innuendoes and references to facts or claims which a contemporary 
would readily detect. Thus, the words referring to the western 
ocean, as one of the limits of Vikramaditya's dominion, contain 
a concealed reference to his great contemporary and enemy, 
Kulotlunga Cola, which has not till now caught the attention of 
scholars. The words " ca.\u\B.timi-Kuloltu>igaringaltaraiigdt " 



cocunaod io the descriptions of his saecesscn. Later on the moo title is tak-: 
by the Cedi ruler Narsimhavarmaa |c. 1165 A. 0.). It hu been tufgtiud that the 
rulers of the Andhra country were the Naracaiis. (C. V. Vaidv*. H»*torjof 
McdimaUtuiia, II. 1926. p. !9l). 

if) iZ: SJfl <3 SrirPri?): I 

r ft -jw.wTns- 

STT n y. ft s H t * l < I 
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which qualify in the more obvious sense ' the western ocean with 
waves raised by the gambols of shoals of giant fishes,' may be 
taken as qualifying ‘the eastern ocean ’ in the concealed sense 
of "the unsteady movements of the straggling whale of a 
Kulollunga." The spiteful statement may have been put in for 
the special delectation of Vikramaditya, even as even more 
spiteful allusions to Kuloctunga, under a corrupt form of his 
earlier title, Rajendra,' (Rijiga) occur Irequently in the poem 
(Vikramdnkadcvacarlta) in which Bilhatja lauded the life and 
achievements of VikramSditya VI. Bilhana refers to Kulottunga 
specifically as " the family foe " of VikramSditya. The careers 
of the two kings should have, by their remarkable parallelism, 
intensified the bitterness of their rivalry. Both came to their 
imperial heritage by what Bilbapa calls “ the concurrence of 
fortune," at almost the threshold of middle age. Both ruled 
for half-a-century. The Vengi country, forming the area between 
the mouths or deltas of the Krsttft and Godavari rivers, was one 
of the bones of contention. The tract was originally a part of 
the CSlukya empire in the seventh century, and became inde- 
pendent under a younger branch of the original Calukya line 
(the “ Eastern " Cilukyas). Vikramaditya belonged to the later 
Calukya line, whose kinship with the older line was hypothetical, 
while Kulottunga was by descent a scion of both the older 
Calukya line (through the Eastern Calukyas of Vengi) and cf the 
Colas. Before he became the Ccla emperor in 1070, he had 
fought, in a. d. 1067, Vikramaditya, who was then the favourite 
of his father Somes’ vara I, the founder of Kalyipa, and obtained 
from his admirers the title Virudardja-bfuiyamhara, ‘ the terror 
of Virudaraja or Vikramaditya'.’ The CSlukya had almost re- 
covered Vengi, when the news of his father's death and the 
accession of his elder brother and enemy, Somcswara II made 



1 Canto VI. t'lokas 26and 37: 

5f?wf(W?rt?l fVtfURH: g-u^ i 



1 X. 25. referr.ne lo the -or of l<*7 Mum lh*l il uai 

in this '-ar Urn Kulottonua famed the title of ‘ Tenor to Vrruiluri]- or VikremS- 
ditr*’ (Vl'ndumja-ttiajairiiara], Sie Nllahaojha Stslii. CoTiti, II. 1917, p. 5. 
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him withdraw {A. D. 1069). Vilcramaditya Had married a Cola 
princess, the daughter of the emperor VlrarSjendra I, and so had 
a shadowy claim to the Cola heritage. Six years after the acces- 
sion of Kulottunga to the Cola throne war broke out again 
between him and Vikramaditya, who was to seize the Calukya 
throne (A. D. 1076) on the defeat of his brother by Kulottunga, 
who had meanwhile turned the tables on bis rival, conquered 
Konkan and the Mysore country, and reached the western sea, 
Kulottunga was however unable to push his advantages far, ow ing 
to the revolt of Ceylon and the invasion of Vengi by Yasah- 
Karpadeva, the Haihaya king.' By a. d. 1076 Kulottunga had 
reconquered Vengi and appointed a son as viceroy over the 
tract.' He began his campaigns against Kalihga, on the northern 
frontier of Vengi, in A. D 1096 and a more famous invasion 
of Kalihga in A. D. 1110, which his general Karupakara 
over-ran. 1 In A. D. 1H 5 his dominions reached their maximum 
extension, and virtually embraced the entire area of the pre- 
sent Madras Presidency.* By 1116 a. o. the tide turned against 
Kulottunga. The Mysore territory was lost by that year. By 
1118 VikramSditya had reconquered almost the whole of 
Vengi,* and his territory had then really extended from the 
Western to the Eastern ocean, as stated in the panegyric of 
Vijfiineyvara, quoted above. The diplomatic activity of Vikra- 
maditya was aimed at embarrassing his rival, by instigating 
enemies and rebellious feudatories. The Piodya revolt, the 
Ceylon rebellion ar.d the troubles in Vengi and Kalihga, as well 
as in the Kannada country, were all fomented by him/ The 
wish that Vikramiditya should continue to rule from Rames- 
waram to the Himalayas, expressed in VijnSncswara’s panegyrical 
verse, should he construed as a reflection of these alliances and 
the extension of the sphere of his influence to the dominions of 
the Cola emperor. If the description of Vikramiditya's sovereignty 

1 Ibid., pp 8—14 
'Ibid., p. 31. 

' Ibid . pp 33—38 
'Ibid . pp. 38—39- 
'Ibid., pp. 41—44. 

'Ibid., p. 44 to «7. " Thai Vtlramaditya* rale <103 extend In (his penal 
to the whole of ihe Telufu country becoceo doer from the provenanco of his 



' Ibid., Ch. XIU flip- 1 — OOf fauim. 
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as extending from ocean to ocean, and from Rama's Bridge, is 
realistic and net an empty vaunt it can only refer to a period 
after 1118 towards the end of the reign of Vikramlditya, who 
died ir. a.d. 1127. The prayer for stability (ikaipam athiram 
astu) which Vijhanesvara has uttered must have reference to the 
varying fortunes of the conquered areas, just as the reference to 
the struggles of “ the whale Kulottunga " is an allusion to his 
last war against his rival. 

Date op the Mitaksar* 

Considered in this way, the date of the Mitdksard must be 
about A.D. 1120, twenty years later than the latest limit 
assigned by Mr. Kane to its composition and fifty years later than 
his upper limit for Vijninesvara. 1 A considerable part of the 
Digest of Lakjmidhara must, on the date given below, have 
been composed before this date. That is to say, the Digest 
should have been written early in the reign of Govindacandra. 
while the commentary {i*„ the Mitdisard) should have been 
composed towards the end of the long reign of Vikramftditya. 
This is borne out by the tenor of Vijftanes'vara’s panegyric which 
seems to refer to what has been accomplished rather than to 
glories to come.’ 

Govindacandra’s Victories 



To turn to the wish that that the C&lukya king should rule 
from the Himalayas to Rameswaram, we must treat it as a pious 
aspiration if we remember the rapid expansion of the power and 
dominions of the Glhadvlla dynasty of Kanauj in spite of the 
ever present fear of Musalman invasion and conquest.' In the 
Rihan plate of A. D. 1106, the Yuvarfija Govindacandra records 
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